Sour Lights : 


them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 
From ‘* First Voyage "Round the World by Magellan.”” 
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Guatemala is known as the “Land of Eternal Spring”. 
Spring to us of the North is not eternal. It is the season which 
follows the cold, bleak winter which depresses. Because with 
Spring comes a resurgence of life and beauty, we appreciate it 
perhaps more than we do other seasons. 


Our Spring has come to the “Land of Eternal Spring”. 
It is evident since the Revolution of 1944 in the organization 
of workers, in the improvement of educational methods, in 
sociologic=1 and health programs for the indigenous race, in 
the activity of the Guatemalan women. Guatemala is organiz- 
ing—here, there, and elsewhere—for the avowed purpose of 
improving the economic, social and intellectual status of the 
Guatemalans. Unexpected as it may be, the women are among 
the vanguard. 

In the 1930’s Heloise Brainerd and Esther J. Crookes 
were in communication with Natalia Gorriz v. de Morales 
about the establishment of a Guatemalan branch of the WILPF. 
Latin women were not then inclined towards organizations; 
the Guatemalan government did not smile on such enterprises. 
Even three years ago, the idea of playing hostess to the First 
Inter-American Congress of Women would not have entered 
the mind of the most progressive woman in that country. How- 
ever, that is what the Guatemalan women will be doing this 
month. 


Guatemala, according to a North American literary critic, 
is showing in the twentieth century the greatest intellectual 
development in Central America. The younger writers are 
legion. Among them women are not lacking. Delegates will 
meet Angelina Acuna, poet; Elisa Hall, novelist; Luz Valle, 
journalist; Sra. de Mora, writer on child care. There are the 
professional women, too. There are not many of them yet, 
but a few women doctors and lawyers have graduated in recent 
years from the famous Universidad de San Carlos which is 
one of the oldest universities in the hemisphere (1676). 


Some delegates will renew acquaintances with Aida Dom- 
inelli, the Guatemalan who was for many years a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


They will meet other women when they visit the modern 
day nurseries, the famous schools for “Senoritas”, and the 


charitable works of church groups. 


INTER-AMERICAN NUMBER 
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Then, there are three who have come from lands afar to 
make Guatemala their home. Lilly De Jongh Osborne in her 
Four Keys to Guatemala has presented the three historical 
epochs of Guatemala: the pre-conquest or Mayan, when the 
most intellectual of all Indian races flourished in what is today 
Yucatan and Guatemala; the colonial or Spanish-dominated, 
which lasted three hundred years; the modern or Guatemalan, 
which is younger than our own republic. She has given, too, 
a comprehensive picture of the Mayan Indians who comprise 
two-thirds of Guatemala’s population. Georgette Contoux de 
Castillo, a renowned French pianist, works with her husband, 
the composer Ricardo Castillo, in the National Conservatory 
of Music and Declamation. The “First Lady of Guatemala” 
is Argentinian by birth. Since Guatemala entrusted its destiny 
to her professor-husband two years ago, Sra. de Arevalo has 


initiated a lunch program for needy children. 


Four centuries ago a Spanish lady caused herself to be 
elected “Governor” of the Captaincy General of Guatemala. 
Dona Beatriz, widow of Don Pedro de Alvarado, who con- 
quered Guatemala, is to date the only duly-elected woman 
ruler of a country in this hemisphere. 

Dona Beatriz was pure Spanish; just as pure Mayan are 
the copper-colored, brightly-dressed Indian women who crowd 
the streets of Guatemala on their way to market. We call them 
primitive and the Guatemalan government is doing much to 
raise their standard of living, but we must never Bees that 
they spring from a race both chaste and intelligent, a race 
which introduced “zero” into mathematical calculations, which 
formulated a calendar based on the movements of the astro- 
nomical bodies one thousand years before the Gregorian, a 
race which did not practice human sacrifice but which decreed 
the death penalty for adultery. 

This, then, is Guatemala as members of the WILPF will 
see it—a composite of Indian natives, white natives and 
adopted daughters, each making her special contribution and 
all working for their country. The Indian and the white may 
not comprehend each other’s philosophy but the one does not 
try to eliminate the other’s; instead, each works for the other 
and their services complement one another—for the betterment 
of Guatemala. Is that not what WILPF is trying to do for 
the betterment of the world? 

— Nora B. Tuompson. 
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The Significance of the Inter-American 
Congress of Women 


To our Latin-American neighbors, the forthcoming Inter- 
American Congress of Women means a great deal more than 
some of us may realize. Significantly, it marks the first time 
that a North American women’s organization has joined forces 
with women of Latin America in organizing a Congress of this 
type—i.e., a voluntary, representative gathering of the women 
of the Americas, uncontrolled by governments or governmental 
institutions. 


Suffrage and other political rights which we in the United 


States have so long enjoyed, are still a far-off goal towards 
which many Latin-American women are striving today. 


Dictatorship and civil war—from which we, happily, are 
free—cast their dark shadows over more than one of the neigh- 
boring countries to the South. Persecution, imprisonment or 
exile for democratic ideals, have taught many Latin-American 
women to cherish peace and freedom in a deeply personal way 
which, perhaps, is difficult for some of us to comprehend. 


Still others are today risking their lives and their future 
in taking a stand for civil liberties and in clinging to the 
battered remnants of democratic institutions. The hope and 
promise of Roosevelt’s “Four Freedoms” for the Western 
Hemisphere awaits fulfillment in many lands, where illiteracy, 
disease and economic oppression are rampant. 


It is no wonder, then, that the calling of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Congress of Women has evoked strong support and has 
inspired high hopes among the women of Latin America. Let- 
ters received from all parts of the hemisphere prove, beyond 
a doubt, that women of the Americas are ready and eager to 
unite for collective action in behalf of peace and democracy. 


Among others, the Association of State Social Workers of 
Chile writes that it “warmly approves the idea of organizing 
this Congress, and is in accord with its program, since it is 
time that the women of our Continent, and particularly those 
of the Latin-American nations, should work together with all 
their might for the preservation of international peace, for the 
defense of democracy, and for respect for the essential rights 
of human personality.” 


From Mexico, the President of the Pan-American League 
of Women writes: “I consider the Congress of great value. . . 
for aside from the immediate results as regards problems to be 
discussed, friendship will be stimulated among the women of 
our American nations. . . . Many of the topics proposed for 
the Congress are of vital importance... . ” 


An enthusiastic Bolivian woman stated in a recent letter: 
“I can assure you sincerely that the program topics are very 
timely and are capable of being carried out. . . . They are 
not Utopian.” She also expressed her hope that the resolu- 
tions of the Congress would be presented to the United Nations. 


Delegates have already been designated by women’s or- 
ganizations in Argentina, Colombia, Cuba, Haiti and Nicar- 
agua. With the additional time afforded by the postponement 
of the Congress, the Organizing Committee is confident that 
ways and means will be found to increase considerably the 
Latin-American representation. As one woman declared re- 
cently, in expressing her determination to attend the Congress: 
“I will go, if I have to walk to Guatemala City!” 


— Lyn SmirH MANDULEY. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN GUATEMALA 


The University of San Carlos in Guatemala City is offering a 
Summer School for North Americans from July 3rd to August 14th. 
This is one of the oldest universities established in the New World, 
having been founded in 1676. Write to Dr. Nora B. Thompson, 116 
Argyle Road, Ardmore, Pa., for a catalogue. 


"On to Guatemala" to Erect a Peace 
Monument 


A tender “I love you”, a pressure of the hand, and an 
exchange of gifts strengthen the affections and tighten the 
bonds of mutual friendship. This is no less true in the inter- 
national arena than in the field of personal relationships. 

After the tragedies of a devastating war, there bursts from 
the hearts of the people a burning cry for “Peace—we must 
have peace with our neighbors—peace, not war!” 

This universal “Will to Peace” has found expression in 
the Peace Monuments scattered over the world. Some of the 
most significant of these are found in the American Continent. 
These are visible expressions of the desire of the peoples of 
the Americas for friendly relations, neighbor with neighbor, 
and as such strengthen their resolves to live in peace. 

The uplifted hand of the Christ of the Andes beckons to 
us all to climb with the Chileans and the Argentinians to a 
spiritual mountain-top and there vow with them: “Sooner shall 
these mountains crumble into dust than shall we break the 
peace, which at the feet of Christ, the Redeemer, we now 
swear to maintain.” 

The crowds from Canada and the United States who 
mingle in joyful celebration each year in and about the Peace 
Arch in Vancouver, British Columbia, thankfully recall that 
“no grim-faced fortifications mark our frontiers; no battleships 
patrol our dividing waters; only a scrap of paper, barely more 
than a simple understanding, safeguards lives and properties 
on the Great Lakes, and only humble mileposts mark the in- 
violable boundary line for thousands of miles. . . . Our pro- 
tection is our fraternity, our armor is our faith.” 


The International Peace Park at Glacier and Waterton, 
the Peace Garden between Manitoba and North Dakota, the 
International Peace Bridge at Buffalo, the Boundary Peace 
Tablets placed at intervals along the boundary, the Rush-Bagot 
Memorial Tablet commemorating the removal of armed vessels 
from the Great Lakes—all these remind us, “lest we forget”, 
of the “Will to Peace” of Canada and the United States, and 
are “A Lesson of Peace to All Nations.” ; 

The International Bridge between Mexico and the United 
States at the Laredos serves to “Light the Way to Mutual 
Understanding Between the Americas.” The Peace Plaque on 
the Mexican National Highway records our common aspiration 
that “ . . . it may serve always as a path to mutual respect . . . 
between the two neighbor nations.” 

It seems peculiarly fitting to recognize the significance of 
these Inter-American Peace Monuments just at this time when 
the women of the Americas are about to meet together to erect 
one more Monument to Peace. This one, however, is not of 
granite or bronze on a mountain-top or a boundary line, but 
is to be built of hopes and common aspirations and mutual 
dedication to high resolves. And it will go forward by the 
united efforts of the delegates to solve their problems and 
surmount the national and international difficulties that arise, 
not by violence and war, but by the power of faith and love 
and high endeavor. 


ON TO GUATEMALA! 
— May M. Jones. 


CONSCRIPTION DEBATE TRANSCRIPTION 


A brand new 15 minute transcription of a debate on “Does America 
Need A Peacetime Draft?” is now available for use on radio programs. 
Frederick J. Libby of the National Council for Prevention of War, 
takes the negative and Edward F. Hall, ex-paratrooper of the 11th 
Airborne, takes the positive. The moderator is Ed Hart, expert broad- 
caster on controversial subjects. Why not see if you cannot get this 
timely transcription on your local radio? It can be borrowed for $7.50 
and bought for $10.00. Write or wire WCFM, 2621 Virginia Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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How Much Do You Know About Latin 
America? 


DO YOU KNOW THAT— 


1. While the United States was developing its own self- 
government, Latin America was dominated by its Spanish 
overlord? It did not gain independence until the 19th 
Century, Haiti being the first (1804), and Cuba being 
the last (1898) to win it. 


2. Latin-American culture is still largely dominated by Spain 
in contrast to the Anglo-Saxon influence in North 


America? 
3. Brazil is larger than the United States without its pos- 
sessions? 


4. Latin-American climate is not all tropical? One-third of 
South America lies in the temperate zone. 


5. The Amazon is the second longest river in the world? 


6. Latin-America’s population is about 125 million with 
about 8814 millions in South America, 744 millions in 
Central America, 814 millions in the West Indies, and 
1914 millions in Mexico? Together they inhabit 15% 
of the earth’s surface and comprise 6% of its population. 


7. The countries with the largest Indian population are Peru, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Mexico, and Guatemala? 


8. The tremendous natural barriers to communication, 
transportation and industry? The height of the Andes, 
some peaks at 20,000 feet with some plateaus between 
6000 and 9000 feet; the dense swampy lowlands around 
the Amazon Valley; the barren desert regions in coastal 
Chile; active volcanos and frequent earthquakes; and 
lack of many good ports—all these factors contribute to 
the difficulty of life in Latin America. 


9. Latin-American trade is practically completely with other 
continents? Inter-continental trade is very small in 
volume, less than 10% of the total. 


10. Only in the last twenty years have any sizeable number 
of children gone to school? Even now conditions are 
very rudimentary, especially in rural areas. 


11. The Universities of Mexico and of San Marcos at Lima, 
Peru, are both older than Harvard by a century? 


12. Social legislation was on the statute books of Latin- 
American nations long before they had arrived at our 
stage of industrial development? Social insurance, mini- 
mum wage and maximum hour laws, and paid vacations 
are among the provisions. 


13. There is a whole wealth of material about Latin 
America which you should read about? Why not start 
now? 


CONSCRIPTION LITERATURE 


Our new Price List is ready with more new material on conscrip- 
tion. Last month we mentioned Labor Says No, and Is This What the 
World Needs? Now there are added several more, all printed in colors, 
illustrated with cartoons, readable, catchy, accurate. They were printed 
in such large quantity that the price is remarkably cheap. All are 
5 cents for one, in lots of five or more at the rate of 2 cents each. 
New titles are: Ask the Man Who Owned One, Questions and Answers 
about Universal Military Training; The Army Says, an examination of 
the Army’s claim to “build men”; The Brasshat and the Atom, how the 
atom refutes the Army’s plea for conscription. Three more will be 
ready in a few w 


There is also new material on Disarmament: The One Hope of 
Peace, by Norman Thomas, 10 cents, was mentioned last month. We 
have in preparation, probably ready when you read this, a leaflet by 
Sophia Dulles, Arms or the Man, to sell at 5 cents each, $2.50 per 100. 


A Glimpse of Mexico 

To the imagination of most of us, Mexico represents a 
colorful, romantic, and even a trifle dangerous country. But 
after visiting it and trying to absorb the point-of-view and 
basic philosophy of the people, one finds that the fundamental 
value of Mexico to the world goes much deeper. To under- 
stand these people to the south of us requires time and a desire 
to do so. A mere superficial survey done in a big hurry does 
not produce the results, 

In the first place, we Americans must try to dispel the 
unconscious feeling of superiority that creeps into our attitude 
unawares. When one is in Mexico, the degree of excellence 
of American industry is one of the major impressions one 
receives. How one longs for just a simple 5 and 10 cent store 
where the ordinary necessities like shoe polish or toothbrush 
are easily procurable. Our superiority in mass production is 
undisputed, and enhanced when we are deprived of it. 

As one gradually sees, however, material standards are 
perhaps not the most important thing. Although the poverty 
of the people is a justifiable concern of most Americans, never- 
theless the Mexicans possess the higher qualities of the human 
spirit. Unable to have the tools and goods that make life 
simple and easy, things we take for granted, they have an 
inner self-reliance that makes the most of what they do have. 

There is a quiet sense of the intrinsic worth of every 
person just because he is a human being. A real kind of 
democracy prevails. For instance, in the capital, barefoot, 
long- and full-skirted women carrying a basket of vegetables 
from the market on their heads, another basket on one arm 
and the baby on the other skillfully wrapped in the universal 
“rebozo” (a shawl of the most versatile character), jostle on 
the most fashionable street the latest styles of the wealthy up 
classes with upsweep hairdos. One does not see this p 
nomenon on Fifth Avenue in New York City. 

There are few cities or even towns in our sense of the 
word in all of Mexico. Only around Mexico City does one 
see any cars to speak of. Trains are notorious for their 
astounding delays. “First class” buses for long distances are 
*way behind the average U. S. bus between small towns. “Sec- 
ond class” buses are jammed far beyond our imagination, both 
inside and on top with both people and bundles, baskets, 
pottery, and even chickens. Miles and miles from anywhere 
one sees people walking along the road carrying unbelievable 
loads. Their life is hard and everything seems to make it 
more difficult. 

A very important quality to an understanding of these 
people who are such a strange mixture of the new and the old, 
is their lack of self-consciousness. Their increasing contact 
with their rich neighbor to the north is responsible for the 
gradual loss of this rare characteristic. What they do is done 
because they feel like doing it, because it is an inherent part 
of themselves. Movies into which one projects oneself, high- 
pressure advertising, a tremendous business of newspapers, 
magazines and radio, all of which place the accent on “you” as 
the most important element of existence, have not yet pene- 
trated the back country. Life is real and not vicarious; instead 
of being audience to it, they take an active part in it. Their 
amusements are participating, not spectator. 

An understanding both of ourselves and of our friends in 
Mexico creates a truer appreciation of the values which each 
offers to the world, and is essential in the building of inter- 


national peace. 
— AnneTTE H. Ricwarps. 


Inter-American 

Our Annual Inter-American issue of Four Licuts is dedi- 
cated this year to the Inter-American Congress of Women to 
be held in Guatemala City next fall. The original plans an- 
nounced in a recent issue gave May 7-14 as the dates, but 
various factors have led to postponement until fall. Four 
Licuts will announce the exact date and other pertinent infor- 
mation as soon as possible. 
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"Getting and Spending" 


April 1, 1947. 
“Dear Fellow Member: 

Have you seen the advertising poster of the insufferable little girl, 
with her nose in the air, who says to her blighted friend, ‘We're gettin’ 
a Nash”? When the Nobel Peace award was given to Emily Balch 
in November we were tempted to—and did—put our noses in the air 
and say, ‘We're gettin’ a Nobel prize!’ 

Well, it wasn’t the WIL that got the prize, it was Miss Balch; 
and the only thing we have any actual right to be proud of in that 
connection is that she is not only our Honorary International Chair- 
man, but an active and deeply interested member as well. It was 
largely as an individual that she did her work, and it was as an indi- 
vidual that she gained world recognition at last. 

Perhaps it may be many years before the WIL will again have a 
member of sufficient stature to win a Nobel prize. But it can do as 
an organization what no individual, not even the greatest, can do: 
it can so spread through the world and so leaven the world that the 
whole will rise together, and the WIL itself disappear, through being 
no longer any different from the rest of the world. 

This is our work. For this you are asked to give the time you 
can hardly spare, the energy that seems to you not to exist, the patience 
that you feel to be already too short. For this you are asked, as you 
are being asked now, to give the money that looks as if it would not 
stretch another inch. The prize will not go to you alone, but to the 
whole world equally. No noses can be put in the air about it. But no 
prize can be greater; and, more than by anything else, the members 
of the WIL are bound together by the belief and the knowledge that 
it can be won. 

Gratefully and sincerely, 
—Dorotuy Meppers Rostnson, 
Treasurer. 
Kataertne McC. Arnett, 
Chairman, Finance Committee. 


P. S—The Finance Committee is trying to establish a regular 
income, month by month, so that we shall be adequately financed, and 
free to turn our whole attention to our work. Can you help us by 
planning to give several times during the year?” 

On April 1st, the above letter went out to many of our members, 
and returns have been coming in very helpfully. However, we shall 
need much larger returns if we are to meet the coming critical months 
effectively. Our Budget for 1947 is $52,912,, and includes the contri- 
bution of the United States Section, $12,000, for the International WIL. 
If you who read this have not already given, will you not send your 
check today? Or, if you have already given, perhaps you could do so 
again. Please make checks payable to Women’s International League, 
and send to Jane Addams House, 2006 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


SLIPPING 


The numbering of the issues of Four Licuts slipped a cog last 
December. That month was numbered Vol. VI, No. 5, instead of Vol. 
VI, No. 6, and the mistake was carried on through March. Then in a 
fever of correction, we started printing the next issue as Vol. VI, No. 10 
(which is proper), May, 1947. The presses were stopped and the alter- 
ation to April was made in the rest, but the first ones had to be blacked 
out and April printed above. Then in the March issue we uninten- 
tionally omitted credit for the use of the cartoon, for which we 
belatedly but cordially thank The Young People’s Weekly, of Elgin, Ill. 

Your editor is slipping. 


STATIONERY 


The Maryland State Branch again announces that its attractive 
stationery is available for all WIL members. A picture of three small 
children of different color holding a candle together is in the left top 
corner. Below is a quotation which reads: 

There lies the way to make men free.” 
“In hearts too young for enmity 

The cost is le per sheet, lc per envelope, and le per postcard. 
The card omits the quotation. Send all orders and remittances to: 
Mrs. W. Scott Hill, Dover Road, Upperco, Maryland. 


CALLING ALL CONSTITUTIONS ... 


There seems to be more demand than there is supply of our 
International Constitutions. We really need them and could make 
very good use of any copies which you can send us. Won’t you look 
for your copy now and send it right in? 


FOUR LIGHTS—Owned and published by Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom: Nat’l Literature Dept., 2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
Entered as second class matter May 12, 1942, at the post-office, Phila., Pa., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Pub. monthly except Aug. and Sept. Sub- 
scription 50c - Single, Sc. Nat’l Legis. Office, 1734 F. St. N.W., Wash., D. C. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


We are sometimes asked about a form of bequest. The important 
thing is to be sure that the Section or Branch of the WIL be precisely 
described. Money can be left to the WIL whether or not the specific 
group is incorporated. The following is a sample form: 

I give, devise and bequeath to the United States Section of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, whose principal 
office is now located at 2006 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., the 
sum Of ...........++++++..--absolutely for its own use and purposes. 


THE COST OF WORLD RECONSTRUCTION 


Elizabeth F. Haswell has written an excellent simple pamphlet on 
the economics of peace, a difficult subject here treated understandably 
and accurately, with the basic facts clearly set forth. Really important 
material for WIL members. Mimeographed, 10 cents. 


THEY NEED YOU 


Under the above name a nation-wide project is going forward to 
establish friendly understanding between American and European chil- 
dren through letters and gifts. The project, operated by a small volun- 
tary group, has been given publicity in Young America, and it is also 
being used by various educational authorities and teachers, as for in- 
stance the Department of Public Instruction of Wisconsin. The WIL 
Literature Office has a quantity of their material, or you may write 
direct to They Need You, 21 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7. 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR DOCUMENTS? 


We have a limited supply of a leaflet, Official Documents Issued 
During The Two World Wars, in the office. Here is your opportunity 
to have all these important documents in a convenient form. Write in 
and ask for one. Enclose 5c in coin or stamps to cover costs. 


COMING 


“Women’s Opportunities and Responsibilities” is the topic for the 
May, 1947 Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Edited by Louise M. Young, it is a survey of women’s partici- 
pation in the national and international fields. Price, $2.00. The 
American Academy, 3457 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


ATTENTION 
MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The Public Relations Department requested your pictures and 
biographies for the building of a permanent file. This material must 


be available at all times. Hence, it was assumed that none of the 
material would be returned. 


‘Annette H. Richards made up this issue of Four Licuts. 


THE FUTURE 


A page of blank paper— 
Always a challenge; 

A day unlived— 

What will be done in it? 
What will be written? 
None can foresee. 


Through courage, 
Through carelessness, 
Lightly we venture. 
Thank God we know not. 


That which arises— 
That we will deal with. 
Welcome it? Strive with it? 
Silently suffer it? 
None can foresee. 
All can receive. 

EmiLy GREENE BALCH. 
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